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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Views on the News 


HE new format with this issue of Pus- 
Lic MANAGEMENT provides an aus- 
picious time to review the history of 
the magazine and indicate the changes being 
made with this issue. The journal was started 
1919, as the City Manager Bulletin 
under the editorship of Harrison G. Otis 
had manager of Beaufort, 
South Carolina, and Auburn, Maine, and 


was then on the staff of the American City 


in January, 


who been city 


Bureau. From his office in the Tribune 


Building in New York, Mr. Otis 
edited, and published the Bulletin which was 
the first regular and formal attempt to keep 


wrote, 


the members of the then five-year-old or- 


ganization in touch with each other and 
with munic ipal government activities 

A review of the Bulletin from January, 
1919, to October, 1921, shows that city man- 
agers and their association were concerned 
principally with political attacks upon the 
manager and the new form of municipal 
government that he represented. Issue after 
issue Contained quotations from newspapers 
that 


manager form of government was merely an 


and other sources saying the council- 
illustrating ruthless 
that the Bulletin 


with personal news of the 


aspect of Bolshevism, 


tendencies. Beyond was 
concerned largely 
managers and the City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, a function now carried on through the 
City Manager News Letter 

‘The magazine appeared for the first time 
in printed form in January, 1922, under the 
editorship of Paul B. Wilcox, executive secre- 
The 
journal was issued from the city hall in East 
Cleveland, Ohio, where C. M 


Association president, was then city man- 


tary of the City Managers’ Association 


Osborn, the 
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ager. The January, 1922, issue opened with 
the story of the conference held in Chicago 
in November of 1921 in conjunction with 
annual meetings of the National Municipal 
League and the American Civic Association 
The principal concerns of the Bulletin were 
still the political struggle about the council- 
manager form of government and personal 
news of the managers 

The chief article in the first issue was a 
debate on the subject “Is City 
Applicable to Our 
Cities?” in which A. R. Hatton, then politi- 
Western 
University supported the affirmative, and 
Bradley Hull, of the court of domestic rela- 
tions in Cleveland the negative. Proportion- 


Manager 
Government Largest 


cal science professor at Reserve 


al representation was discussed in the second 
issue in 1922 followed by an article on public 
ownership of utilities. In another issue, a 
leading political scientist advocated that the 
Association establish a placement bureau 
and managers to city 


ceruly competent 


councils, while the editor in several short 
paragraphs said that he had sent to other 
magazines propaganda articles in support of 
the council-manager plan that seemed to be 
inappropriate for the Association’s own pub- 
lication 

1923, 


zine was changed to City Manager Magazine. 


In January, the name of the maga- 


The Association, following its conference in 
Kansas City in November, 1923, established 
its headquarters at Lawrence, Kansas, with 
John G. Stutz as executive secretary. On the 
first page of the City Manager Magazine, the 
president, Louis Brownlow, then city man- 
ager of Petersburg, Virginia, announced the 


change in name and the change in style to 
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“signify the transition of the city manager 
from the experimental to the professional 
status.’’ Mr 


been determined at the annual conference as 


srownlow also stated what had 


the policy of the Association and its maga- 
zine-—‘‘that the Association should leave to 
others the business of political propaganda”’ 
and also “‘that the Association should com- 
pletely divest itself of any semblance of an 


employment agency 


During the first year under the name of 


Cily Manager Magazine, the journal ( hanged 
not only its form but its emphasis from the 
personal problems of the managers to a dis- 
cussion of the general problems of manage- 
An the article in the 
September, 1923, issue on “‘Where There Is 
No Vision, the People Perish,” by Clarence 
Ek. Ridley, then city 
West Virginia 


The name of the City 


ment illustration is 


manager of Bluefield, 


Managers’ Associa- 
tion was changed in September, 1924, to its 
present title of International City Managers’ 
Association. The City Manager Magazine con- 
tinued publication through December, 1926, 
that January, 1927, the 


broadened scope of the journal was recog- 


under name. In 
nized in changing the name to Pustic MAn- 
AGEMENT 80 that it could cover a wider field 
of local government problems and encour- 
age contributions in print not only from city 
managers but also from many others inter- 
ested in improving local administration 

> In1929 Mr 


EK. Ridley was appointed executive director 


Stutz resigned and Clarence 


* and editor of the magazine, and the head- 


quarters of the Association were moved in 
June to Chicago. ICMA became the first of 
that group of national governmental organi- 
zations that are now housed together in the 
building at 1313 East 60 Street 

PusBLic MANAGEMENT over the years has 


reflected the current interests of city officials 
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with a gradually increasing emphasis on 
the 1920's 


many of the articles dealt with public owner- 


management problems. During 
ship of utilities, public works, and finance 
and accounting. In the 1930's, which should 


surprise no manager Ove! the age of 40, 
many of the articles dealt with federal aid, 
unemployment relief, municipal debt, and 
the many new federal government programs 
which were having their first impact on city 
affairs. Defense and war programs and their 
effect upon cities took up much of the space 
in the journal during the 1940’s. In recent 
years articles have dealt with human rela- 


tions, automation, urban renewal, metro- 
politan areas, and other current interests 
In addition to a revised format, this issue 
Manage ment 
Man- 


agement Digest each month will have article 


presents two new sections 


Digest and Recent Economic Trends 
managers and 
the 
field 
appearing in other magazines. Recent Eco- 


abstracts intended to give city 


other city officials some insight into 


wealth of articles in the management 
nomic ‘Trends will appear every six months 
to review those elements of finance, public 
and private, that affect the financial affairs 
of individual cities 

Hall Bookshelf re- 
places the former Pick of the Month section 


The section on City 


of the magazine. Brief annotations on many 
items will give additional information to the 
reader. ‘The News of the Month section will 
continue to present items of general interest 
on intergovernmental relations, public serv- 
ice training, metropolitan areas, significant 
publications, and unusual developments re- 
ported in the management field. ‘The section 
on What Cities Are Doing will continue to 
provide briefer notices on public works, po- 
lice and fire developments, public reporting, 


and other muni ipal government activities 





The Challenge of Automation for Cities 


By EDWIN S. HOWELL* 


City Manager, Richmond, California 


Automation will mean increased costs to city governments in meeting the demand for leisure- 


time services and facilities as well as profound changes in internal operations. 


HE advent o 


in a new era in the field of public and 


f automation is ushering 


private management. The impact of 
this tec hnolovi« al ( hange is SO OVeTW helming 
that business and government cannot afford 
to postpone attention and action on the ef- 
fects and uses of automatic systems in both 
physical and data processing 

Business and industry have been pioneers 
in the automation age, having already dis- 
covered through research and development 
many applications of automatic equipment 
their 


ment, 


day-to-day Govern- 


the 


to operations 


on other hand, has been much 
slower to respond. This is particularly true 
of municipalities, which have hardly begun 
to scratch the surface 


What It vari- 


ously defined as the replacement of human 


is automation? has been 
operators by automatic mechanisms; auto- 
matic control of machines, with emphasis on 
the control aspects; taking the work out of 
work; and advanced methods-study in work 
simplification. John Diebold, noted author- 
ity on automation who is credited with coin- 
ing the word, puts it this way, ““When ma- 
chines do a man’s work, that’s mechaniza- 
When 


their own operations as well, that’s automa- 


tion. they do his work and control 


tion.”’ This definition strikes closer to the 


real meaning of the word 
The most revolutionary feature of auto- 
mation is the “‘feed-back.’’ This means that 


the automatically 


machine or assembly 
adapts itself to the data or materials being 
processed and adjusts or corrects the con- 
Ne Mr 


fornia local governments since 


Howell has served Cali- 
1935 as city recrea 
tion supervisor and superintendent of Albany 
manager of El 
Alameda County 


city manager of Richmond 


* Eprror’s TY 
city 
administrator of 
October, 1954, as 


Cerrito, county 


and, since 


trols without interruption This is the purest 
form of automation known today. It is the 


*“feed-back”’ 


pression that nae hines can think 


that leads to the erroneous im- 


Automation is nothing more than a con- 
tinued, but pronounced acceleration in the 
rate of mechanization, which is sometimes 
the ol 
In 


sense, automation is not a new process but 


accompanied by introduction ma- 


chines which regulate themselves this 


merely an advanced continuation of what 


we have been doing for many years 
‘There appear to be four distinct phases ol 
(1) the 


automation mechanization or re- 


placement of manpower with machines; (2) 


control or the elimination of mental effort 
and the substitution of self-regulating mech- 
anisms; (3) application or the use of auto- 
matic devices in physical or data processing; 
and (4) optimization or the integration of 
manpower and machines in such a way as to 
produce the most effective results 

What are the possible effects of automa- 
tion on our economy? In the short run, when 
automated equipment is being introduced, 
most observers agree that the total impact 


be 


ligible. The very basic and practical reasons 


on the economy will more or less neg- 
for this are the high cost of the equipment, its 
scarcity and unpredictability, the present 
limited applications, and generally. the lack 
of For 


automation will tend to come slowly, realiz- 


technical know-how these reasons 


ing only a fraction of its potential benefits in 


the first few years 


In the long run, however, the experts pre- 


dict that automation will bring about in 


credibly vast changes, affecting and altering 
the entire economy. It will increase produc- 


It 


raise the national income, individual earn- 


tivity and lower operational costs will 
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ings and purchasing power, and the stand- 
ard of living. It will reduce the hours of 
work and create more leisure time. Many 
personnel executives foresee a reduction in 
the standard work week to 35 hours or less 
within the next five years, which will ulti- 
mately result in fewer work days per week, 
longer week-ends, more holidays, or addi- 
tional vacation time. 


EXTERNAL Errects of AUTOMATION 


How will these developments affect city 


governments? First, they will have far- 
reaching, indirect effects on traditional mu- 
nicipal services. It is inevitable that in- 


creased leisure, coupled with higher in- 
comes, will produce a much greater demand 
for city recreational services. The citizens of 
our communities will want more parks and 
playgrounds, golf courses, bowling alleys, 
fishing and facilities, 
pools, skating rinks, zoos, children’s “‘fairy- 
lands,” 


boating swimming 
libraries, art galleries, 
handicraft and ‘do-it-yourself’ workshops, 
auditoriums, theaters, concerts, dancing, and 


museums, 


other forms of leisure-time activities. Special 
facilities will be needed for the aged, who 
will probably be faced with the most serious 
problem of readjustment. 

In addition, people will spend more time 
traveling. This will impose upon city public 
works departments the responsibility of en- 
larging their programs of street maintenance 
and construction and working with state 
governments to further develop their free- 
way and highway systems. Problems of traf- 
fic circulation and control will certainly as- 
sume new proportions. The public interest 
will turn, more than ever before, to matters 
of mass transit and transportation. There 
will be new demands for such things as rapid 
transit, modern rail terminals, municipal 
airports and heliports, and even facilities for 
privately owned aircraft. 

Another factor to be considered is that the 
inactivity of people may generate special 
problems for municipal public safety agen- 
cies. Undoubtedly, police traffic divisions 
will need additional manpower to control 
the swelling flow of vehicular traffic. Patrol 
divisions may also have to be augmented to 
ward off the possibility of rising crime rates. 
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It is even conceivable that fire prevention 
and protection services will have to be 
stepped up because more people will be at 
home during the daylight hours. 

These expanded services will mean in- 
creased costs to our city governments at a 
time when revenues seem to be decreasing 
and new sources appear to be virtually non- 
existent. To finance such programs will re- 
quire bold, imaginative thinking on the part 
of city officials. It will require a complete re- 
evaluation of existing community services 1n 
light of the new demands. Long-range capi- 
tal improvement programming will become 
a “‘must.’’ Performance budgeting of some 


Nominal 


charges for special services may have to be 


sort will be equally important 


relied upon more heavily. In general reve- 
will 
against expenditures so as to provide a bal- 


nues have to be carefully weighed 
anced program which is capable of meeting 
all community needs. 

A corollary to this whole picture is that 
shorter hours and higher pay in private in- 
dustry will be accompanied by similar de- 
If these 


govern- 


mands from municipal employees 
demands are not readily met, city 
ments will find it increasingly hard to retain 
the services of their technically skilled per- 
sonnel. In order to compete in the labor 
market, municipalities will have to keep 
pace with industry by discovering new ways 
to offset these costs while at the same time 
providing more services. 

Related to this problem is the fact that 
improved working conditions will tend to 
reduce the retirement age in government as 
well as industry, thus affecting municipal 
pension systems, old age security, and other 
welfare programs. Another possibility is that 
industrialization will produce more rapid 
obsolescence of plants and equipment, there- 
by encouraging industrial relocation into 
areas outside of cities and causing drastic 
changes in the assessed wealth of municipali- 
ties. Of course, the degree to which any one 
be felt by a 
particular city will depend upon the size and 


of these indirect effects might 


diversity of its industrial base and the spirit 
that 


and 


of cooperation exists between labor, 


management, other segments of the 


community. 


baron sear 
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INTERNAL Errects OF AUTOMATION 


Second, automation will have a profound, 


direct impact upon the internal manage- 


ment and operation of our city governments 


This fact is evidenced by the existing appli- 


cations of automatic equipment in some mu- 
nicipalities as well as the many potential 
uses in data processing which have yet to be 
tried by most cities 

To cite a few examples, New York City 
recently purchased an electronic computer 
for use in payroll processing. This equip- 
ment performs nine distinct operations in a 
single pass through the machine including 
accumulation of gross pay, withholding pay, 
social security and pension contributions, 
computation of interest, accumulation of to- 
tal interest, summarization of all totals, and 
rejection of ‘problem’ cases. 

Detroit has installed a medium-size com- 
puter for The 
Angeles Department of Water has a 


its payroll operation Los 
me- 
dium-size computer for payroll processing 
Richmond, Cali- 


fornia, has two small pieces of electronic 


and engineering studies 


equipment for use in tax billing, payroll 
processing, and budgetary and cost account- 
ing. To a greater or lesser extent many other 
cities have entered the electronics field 

In addition to tax computing and billing, 
utilities billing, retirement and insurance 
systems, payroll processing, engineering cal- 
culations, and budgetary and cost account- 
ing, potential uses of automatic equipment 
in municipal data processing include police 
vehicle and traffic 


records, motor records, 


license records, and 


health 


revenue accounting, 


statistical analyses for records and 
research studies 

Some have predicted that the introduc- 
tion of automation into the office will result 
in widespread unemployment, but a ma- 
jority of the experts expect that the work- 
either the slightly 
than at 


only 


force will be same or 


smaller present. In the first few 


years, hours of work will decrease; 


thereafter the number of employees in indi- 
vidual departments may decrease moder- 
ately. 

Organized labor has taken the view that 
automation may @ive rise to 


some Uunelti- 


ployment, considering the possibility of dis- 
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location and layoffs; however, the effect will 
be minimized if the demand for goods and 
purchasing power increase 1n proportion to 
productivity. Solving these problems will 
require the cooperative effort of labor, in- 
dustrial management, and government at 


All forces 


work together 


the federal, state, and local levels 
within the community must 
in close liaison to insure industrial growth 
and full employment and to improve our 
unemployment compensation programs and 
educational facilities for retraining 

More important than automation’s im- 
pact upon employment will be its effect on 
the qualifications and functions of employ- 
ees. Keeping in mind the present limited ap 
plications of automation, not many people 
are likely to lose their jobs, though many will 
have to change the work they do. The need 
for highly skilled machine operators, con- 
trollers and programmers, and machinists 
and repairmen will require greater speciali- 
zation of the workforce. Automation will up 
grade the skills of the employee thus elevat 
ing him from laborious, repetitive, and 
monotonous tasks to jobs which take brains 
and initiative and provide job satisfacjion 
and self-esteem. It will eliminate the “‘drudg- 
functions and him 
plan and think. In the 
Wiener, distinguished 


tute of 


five time to 


Nor bert 


Massachusetts 


ery-type”’ 
words of 
I nsti- 
lechnology mathematician, this will 
lead to “the human use of human beings.’ 

The installation of automatic equipment 


into city governments, therefore, imposes 
upon municipalities the grave responsibility 
of planning for the retraining and placement 
of employees during the adjustment period 
This involves planning the human aspects of 
the technological change as well as the finan 


Not only 


personnel have to be trained on the job to 


cial and technical sides will line 


operate, administer, and maintain the new 


machinery but also staff and supervisory 


personnel will have to be “‘educated” in the 


sense of being able to handle systematic 


knowledge 
Also, programs of assistance will have to 
financial needs of 


be devised to meet the 


those employees who may be temporarily 


pper 


most in the minds of city managers should be 


displaced during the changeover. | 
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the thought that the equipment should be 


installed gradually, with advance notice to 


and joint consultation with employee groups 


as to the need for the change, the increased 
job opportunities, the schedule for installa- 
tion, and the personal effect on every em- 


ployee 


THe CHALLENGE Or AUTOMATION 

What challenges does the promise of au- 
tomation offer to municipal governments? 
Automation is by no means a cure-all or 
panacea. John Diebold says, “You must be- 
gin with the system, not the machinery. In 
viewing the entire organization, great im- 
provements can sometimes be made without 
recourse to automatic machinery.” 

Even in those situations where automa- 
tion does offer a solution, something in the 
way of a new concept must precede the in- 
stallation of the electronic equipment. This 
concept is that all of the paper work in the 
organization must be integrated in order to 
attain the highest level of administrative ef- 
ficiency and the lowest operating costs. This 
is the very essence of integrated data process- 
ing which requires a thorough study of all 
operations; standardization of all forms, 
procedures, and controls; and centralization 
of the data processing function. These things 
in themselves will produce substantial sav- 
ings and increased efficiency without elec- 
tronic accessories. In other words automa- 
tion is no substitute for good management. 

Nevertheless city officials have a duty to 
study the characteristics, capabilities, and 
limitations of automatic data processing 
equipment as it may apply to municipal op- 
erations. ‘They must keep abreast of techno- 
logical developments in the industrial man- 
agement field by attending seminars, work- 
shops, and conferences sponsored by busi- 
ness and industrial groups, universities, and 
professional societies. 


After the 


should begin to conduct ‘“‘feasibility”’ 


self-education process, cities 
sur- 
veys to determine the practicability of con- 


verting to an electronic data processing sys- 
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tem, the nature of adjustments in organiza- 
tion and procedure for the changeover, the 
kind of equipment needed, and an economic 
analysis of alternative systems. 

Not to be overlooked is a study of the pos- 
sible advantages of functional consolidation 
in the sharing of equipment on a city-to-city, 
city-to-district, or city-to-county basis—a 
type of use which presupposes the existence 
of a certain degree of standardization of 
record keeping practices among jurisdic- 
tions. Such surveys can best be accomplished 
by the early appointment of an interdepart- 
mental survey team consisting of representa- 
tives of those departments whose operations 
can be most easily converted to automated 
processes. City managers should be sure that 
both management analysts and technicians 
with specialized knowledge participate in 
these evaluations. 

At a time when automation has captured 
the interest and imagination of business and 
industry, municipal governments dare not 
overlook its future effects upon their serv- 
ices and the aids which are presently avail- 
able to them through applications of elec- 
tronic equipment. On the one hand, certain 
municipal services will have to be expanded 
and financed to meet the changing com- 
munity needs; and on the other, data proc- 
essing can completely revolutionize the col- 
lection of data so as to provide basic infor- 
mation to management more quickly, accu- 
rately, and economically. 

Although it may be many years before 
automation fully permeates the economy, it 
is obvious that scientific management has 
received a new impetus. This moving force 
compels city managers to be well informed 
on technological developments, farsighted in 
planning for the future, thorough in their 
knowledge of organization, flexible in ac- 
cepting changes, and creative in applying 
new methods to municipal operations. These 
characteristics are essential if our city of- 
ficials of today are to be prepared to meet 
the tremendous management challenges of 
tomorrow. 





First Metropolitan Government Created 


By HARRY T. TOULMIN* 


Executive Director, Dade County Research Foundation, Miami, Florida 


Dade County (Miami), Florida, creates a single governmental unit 


as a solution to its increasing metropolitan problems. 


OVERNMENTAL history was made 
on May 21, 1957, when the citizens 
of Dade County, Florida, ratified a 

The 


vote was Close: 44,404 for and 42,619 against 


charter of metropolitan government 


Even so the charter victory was the most sig- 


nificant recent event in the long, nation- 
wide struggle to provide solutions to the 
metropolitan problem. Although the margin 
Dade 


similar 


of victory was close the citizens of 


County have accomplished what 
forces in other metropolitan areas thus far 
have been unable to do. 

Dade County is at the southeastern ex- 
tremity of Florida, has a population of some 
800,000, and includes the greater metropoli- 
tan area of Miami. It has grown to this size 
principally during the 20th century for in 
1900 it had only 5,000 inhabitants. Local 
government in the county has conformed to 


The 


ment, which was organized originally to care 


traditional patterns county govern- 
for a rural population, was expanded over 
the years in an attempt to provide urban 
services. The board of county commissioners 
is an administrative rather than a legislative 
body; and local laws, heretofore, have been 
enacted biennially by the state legislature. 

Municipal incorporation also has been 
used extensively in dealing with problems of 
urban growth, and today there are 26 sepa- 
rate municipalities. These range in size from 
Miami which has a population of 260,000 to 
Indian Creek Village which has only 60 in- 
The 


widely between municipalities, but much 


habitants standards of service vary 


Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Toulmin was a member of 
the field staff of Public Administration 
from 1948 to 1956 and participated in or supervised 


Service 


personnel and management surveys for many state 
and local governments. He was resident supervisor 
for the PAS study in 1954 of the government of 
metropolitan Miami 


than thei 


Indian Creek Village, for example is 


more according to their wealth 
size 
highest 


Despite the 


very exclusive and maintains .the 
zoning standards in the county 
number of municipal governments, incor 
poration and urbanization have not coin- 
cided. There are densely populated areas in 
the county which remain unincorporated 
These areas have existed on the meager serv- 
ices provided by the county or, in some 
cases, they have ““*sponged ‘ upon adjoining 


municipalities 


METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


The principal deterrent to orderly prog- 
Dade 


growth has been the absence of an over-all 


ress amidst County’s tremendous 


coordinate authority. Separate jurisdic- 
tions have guarded zealously their power to 
obstruct broad improvements. Resort to the 
state legislature in resolving area-wide dif- 
ficulties has proved to be slow, tedious, inef- 


The 
the ability 


ficient, and usually unavailing me- 
chanics of orderly government 
to plan on a broad scale, and then to carry 
out plans by reasonable stages with efficient- 
ly organized governmental machinery 
have not been available in Dade County 
Efforts to resolve these difficulties trace to 
the early 1940's. In 1945, 1947, and 1953, 
city-county consolidation proposals were ad 
vanced and strong attempts were made to 


The 19 


would have abolished the city of Miami and 


secure their adoption 4 proposal 
assigned responsibility for its functions to the 
Dade County government. No provision was 
made for modernizing the county structure, 
and especially for this reason the proposal 
was unsound. Even so, it failed at the polls 


by only 980 votes 
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Stupy PREPARED 


‘The 


ficiently 


election was suf- 
Miami 
fathers that they authorized a new approach 
to the problem. ‘They created the Metropoli- 


tan Miami Municipal Board and directed it 


closeness of this 


shocking to municipal 


to: (1) make a thorough study of govern- 
ments in Dade County; (2) determine what 
consolidation, merger, federation, or reor- 
ganization of governments was desirable; 
and (3) draft and publish a plan of govern- 
mental improvement and necessary imple- 


‘The 


Public 


legislation study 


19 4 by 


Service under the supervision of the U niver- 


menting was CcCon- 


ducted in Administration 
sity of Miami’s department of government 
The PAS report and recommendations were 
published in December, 1954, and have pro- 
vided the basis for subsequent efforts toward 
home rule metropolitan government. In its 
essential features the charter ratified on May 
21 conforms to the PAS recommendations 


Rut 


At the 1955 legislative session implement- 


Homi SECURED 


ing legislation was secured to establish a 


board and to initiate a home rule 


Florida 


‘The home rule amendment for Dade County 


charter 
amendment to the constitution 
was approved by the voters of Florida in No- 
1956 ‘The 


appointed charter 


vember, 17-member, governor- 


board then hurried to 


completion its work on a proposed charter 
Public 


held during the first week in April, and the 


hearings on a tentative draft were 
final document was signed and filed on April 
15 

Between that date and election day the 


proposed charter gained both strong support 


and strong Opposition Charter proponents 
the 
OrganiZa- 


consisted of 16 members of charter 


board, most county-wide civic 


tions, the two largest daily papers, and a 
handful of public officials. In active opposi- 
tion were one member of the charter board, 
virtually all public employees associations, 
many municipal and county officials, and 
most neighborhood newspapers. Despite the 
intensity of the campaign by active partuci- 
pants, public interest in the issue was com- 
paratively slight and only one-fourth of the 


registered voters in the county went to the 
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polls. Perhaps for this reason the charter’s 
majority was only 1,785 votes. In any event, 
a metropolitan charter which, both before 
and following the election, was widely ac- 
claimed nationally as one of the best ever 
offered to a local electorate, barely squeaked 
through at the polls. The forces for better 
government in Dade County obviously have 
a tremendous job ahead of them. 


CHARTER PROVISIONS 


The Dade County Charter is a very brief 
bold 


type. There are nine articles at present, but 


document. It runs only 22 pages in 
the last article contains only transitory pro- 
visions and will cease to be a part of the 
charter after 10 years 


The 


transformed into a local legislative body and 


board of county commissioners is 
its membership is increased from five to 
11 members. Five members will be elected 
from the county at large as at present, five 
more will be elected by districts; and the 


lith will be Miami 


Other municipalities may elect a representa- 


elected by the city of 


tive when, through normal growth or an- 
nexation, they attain a population of 60,000 

Broad home rule powers are granted to 
the governing body to establish policies and 
Some of 


the functions specifically mentioned in the 


legislate on county-wide matters 


charter are: arterial streets and roads; park- 
ing facilities; air, water, rail, and bus ter- 
minals; public transportation systems; health 
and welfare programs; parks, preserves, li- 
braries, and museums; housing, slum clear- 
ance, and urban renewal; flood and beach 
erosion control; air pollution control; surface 
drainage, water supply, and sanitary sewer 
systems; and building and zoning regula- 
tions. ‘The county may also provide local 
municipal-type services on a cost basis in 
either incorporated or unincorporated areas 

Municipal governments are continued by 
the charter as long as their citizens desire, 
but the county may prescribe reasonable 
minimum standards for municipal services 
and operations, and it may take over any 
municipal functions which fail to come up to 
such standards. In effect this places a floor 
under municipal operations, but it does not 


impose a ceiling, and municipalities will be 
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free to operate at as high a standard and 
level of service as their citizens desire and 
afford 

the 
only by their voters 


can Additionally, municipal char- 


ters, for first time, will be amendable 
Formerly, the state leg- 


islature has had this prerogative 


County MANAGER PLAN 


A county will have authority 
over the administrative establishment of the 
He will direct the ad- 


ministrative organization except for the de- 


manager 


county government 
partment of law. The county attorney will be 
appointed by the board of county commis- 
sioners. The charter specifically creates the 
departments of law, finance, planning, and 
personnel. The county manager will create 
other departments by administrative order. 
‘The county commissioners may modify such 
orders by ordinance. The charter also pre- 
scribes modern budgeting, finance, plan- 
ning, and personnel administrative arrange- 
ments. It grants planning and personnel 
boards only advisory duties. 

Practically 


the 


all elective administrative of- 
ficers of county government, including 
the tax assessor, collector, registrar of voters, 
purchasing agent, and surveyor, are abol- 


ished and their functions transferred to the 
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county manager. The board of county com 


missioners at its discretion may abolish the 
offices of sheriff and constables 

A metropolitan court is created to try of- 
fenses against county ordinances. The coun- 
ty commissioners will appoint judges of the 
court. The charter also provides for initia- 


tive, referendum, and recall proceedings 


upon petition of voters 


SUMMARY 
The Dade County charter brings together 
instrument good features 


in a single many 


and principles of government. Among these 
features are the breadth of powers assigned 
to the metropolitan government, the su 


of 


palities, the commission-managet 


premacy this government over munici- 


ol 


government, and the abolishment of prac 


form 


tically all elective administrative positions 
charter 
Dade 


is a cosmopolitan community 


Perhaps the reasons that such a 


passed at the polls because 


were 


County its 


politic al institutions are new; and its trans 


planted citizens are willing to experiment 
If the Dade County charter succeeds in oper- 


ation, it will serve as an inspiration and 


model for other metropolitan COMMUNITIES 


Developing Salary and Wage Plans 


By SIGFRID PEARSON * 


Deputy Director, Bureau of Municipal Research, Syracuse, New York 


A wage and salary survey should strive for equity for all types of jobs, 


particularly for the often neglected executive positions. 


HE largest salary and wage increase 
program in the history of the city of 
Syracuse became effective in January, 
The 


$2,660,000 and accounted for some 


1957. program totalled more than 


92 per 
cent of the entire 1957 budget increase. 
Nore: Mr. Pearson 
city government 
and formerly was with the 
Expenditure Council. He 
in government from the University 
of Connecticut and studied political science for one 
year at the International Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, Sweden 


with 
since 


* Eprror’s has been 
bureau a 
1956 
Public 


degree 


the 
January 


agency, 
Con- 
necticut has a 


master s 


Studies 
were initiated in January, 1956, when May- 


or Donald H. Mead instructed the bureau of 


leading to the salary increases 


municipal research, the city’s fact-finding 


agency, to gather information to determine 


whether the city’s salary and wage levels 


were adequate 


The bureau staff prepared and sent out 


questionnaires to businesses, industries, ana 


other governments in the Syracuse labor 


market area asking for data on the salaries, 


working conditions, and number of employ- 
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ees in certain key positions. The criteria for 
selecting the key positions were: (1) the job 
title being commonly used and readily iden- 
tifiable; (2) the position being susceptible to 
comparison; (3) the title having a conven- 
tional connotation concerning skills, duties, 
and responsibilities; and (4) the title being 
the basic position in a particular skill hier- 
archy. 

Replies to the questionnaires were re- 
ceived from 41 respondents. ‘Two surveys. of 
salaries and wages in the area, newly com- 
pleted by major business concerns, were used 
as secondary sources. For such positions as 
policeman and fireman, which are not gen- 
erally found outside of municipal govern- 
ments, the bureau sent separate question- 
naires to 16 cities in the Syracuse population 
range plus five other New York cities over 
100,000 population 

The surveys revealed that in 23 key posi- 
tions the salaries paid by the city of Syracuse 
were, on an average, $161 lower per year 
than salaries paid by other firms and govern- 
ments in the area. For a few specific posi- 
tions the city salaries were as much as $700 
lower. Skilled craftsmen in city employment 
are by agreement paid the top union scale, 
but the surveys revealed that in 1956 other 
hourly or per diem employees were paid at a 
rate about 6 cents per hour less than wage 
earners in private employment. 

Rather than grant a flat or a percentage 
increase in salaries and wages which in one 
case would unduly favor the lower grade 
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positions and, in the other, the higher grade 
positions, the bureau director proposed that 
the city’s salary and longevity plan be re- 
vised in accordance with the findings of the 
surveys. 

In addition to the average lag in city pay 
scales, the bureau’s recommendations were 
based on an anticipated round of salary and 
wage increases in the labor market which, 
incidentally, did occur. A revised plan was 
drawn up and with some modifications ac- 
cepted by the board of estimate and the 
mayor. 

The revised salary plan provided for an- 
nual increases ranging from $210 to $600 in 
addition to the regular annual increments. 
The basic 45 grades and five steps of the sal- 
lary plan were not altered. The salary revi- 
the middle 
grades where the bureau’s surveys revealed 
the greatest lags to be. Table 1 illustrates 
this point for selected jobs. 


sions were greatest in upper 


The city’s longevity plan, adopted in 


1953, provides for a longevity increment 
equal to the annual increment to be granted 
after 10 years service and for an additional 
increment each five years thereafter. The 
plan provided that in order to be eligible for 
his first longevity increment, an employee 
had to be on the final (fifth) step of his salary 
grade in addition to having 10 years city 
service. Under this provision, several em- 


ployees had missed receiving their longevity 


by being promoted just prior to becoming 
eligible for their first longevity increment. 


TABLE 1 


SALARY COMPARISONS FOR SELECTED JOBS 


SALARY 


(RADI SAMPLE Pos!TION 


Clerk, ‘Typist 

Telephone Operator 

Senior Clerk 

Policeman, Fireman 

Research Assistant 

Police Captain 

Supt. of Streets & Sewers 
Supt. of Building & Rehabilitation 
Child Health Director 


SALARY RANGE AND ANNUAL INCREMENT 


Old Plan Revised Plan 


$2460-2940 
3180 
3000-3480 
3420-3900 
4170-4650 
5000 


$120 
120 
120 3275 
120 3800 
120 4550 
150 
150 
210 
240 


$2675 


¢ c 
2925 


4175 
3425 
3875 
4400 


$125 
125 
150 
150 
150 
200 


2700 


5150 


5600 5350-6150 
6150 
7200-8200 


7950-8950 


5800-6400 
6860-7700 
7740-8700 


6950 200 
250 


250 
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Theoretically it was possible for an employee 


to devote his entire working career to the 
service of the city and by being promoted 
before reaching the final step of his salary 
grade never to qualify for a longevity incre- 
ment. The longevity plan was liberalized by 
eliminating this restricting provision 

Hourly and per diem employees other 


than skilled 


cent per hour increase 


craftsmen were granted a 12 
Che common council 
also approved a $600 across-the-board in- 
crease and a new minimum salary of $4,000 
for teachers. Police and firemen were 
a $150 


their basic 


given 


uniform allowance in addition to 
salary increases 


Salary Plan 


nicipal research had initiated, in 1953, a 


Executive The bureau of mu- 
study of executive salaries in cities through- 
the the 175,000 to 275,000 
population range and, based on its findings, 
had 


which was adopted in 1955. With a revised 


out nation in 


proposed an executive salary plan 


employee salary plan being adopted for 1957 


it was found that in many cases the new 


] 


salaries would place subordinates at the 
same or at higher salaries than the depart- 
mental executives 


Accordingly, a 


plan was also adopted 


revised executive salary 
Department heads 
and their first deputies received annual in- 
creases of $833 and $666 respectively or went 
to the new minimum. Since these increases 
would place some of the executives between 
steps of the new scale, the revised plan pro- 
vided for these executives to advance to thei 
proper steps in 1958. Annual salaries for the 


new executive plan are as follows 


Grade I Executives. Salary steps and increments 
$11,000 ($833), $11,833 ($83 $12,668 
($8 4). $1 OOO 


and Includes positions of city 


engineer, corporation counsel, commissioner of 
finance, commissioner of health, commissioner of 
parks, commissioner of public works, director of 
urban renewal, and secretary to city planning 
commission 

Grade IA Executive 


eR () ($666 


Salary steps and incre- 
$9,166 ($667), $9,833 


ments? 
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($667), and $10,500. Includes positions of assist- 
ant director of city planning, deputy commis- 
sioner of health deputy commissioner of public 
works, deputy director of urban renewal, first as- 
sistant corporation counsel, first deputy city en- 
gineer, first deputy commissioner of finance, and 
first deputy commissioner of parks 

Grade II Executive 

$9 000 ($833) 
and $11,500 


chief of polic 


Salary steps and increments 
$9.83 , $10,666 ($834), 


, > > ($833 
Includes positions of chief of fire, 


clerk, city trafh 


commissioner ol assessment, Commiussioner of con- 


city engineer, 


tract and purchase, and director of municipal 


research 
Grade IIA Executives. Salary steps and incre- 
(S666 ’ - ($667 3 $8,333 


ments —$7.000 ’ 666 


($667), and $9,000. Includes positions of deputy 
city clerk, deputy city traffic engineer, deputy 
commissioner of contract and purchase, deputy 
director of municipal research, first deputy chief 
of fire, first deputy chief of police, first deputy city 
auditor, and first deputy commissioner of assess- 


ment 


Salaries for Mayor and Council 


reau survey of the compensation of chief 


Another bu- 


executives (mayor or city manager) showed 


that the average 1956 salary of city man- 


agers in 10 cities in the Syracuse population 


range was $22,350. In addition, the mayors 


in these council-manager communities re- 
ceived an average annual salary of $2,260 
In four cities with mayor-council govern- 
ment the average salary paid to the mayor 
was $10.2 In all 14 cities the chief execu 
tive officer (the city manager in the council- 
manager cities and the mayor in the mayor- 
council cities) received an average annual 

lary of $18,900. The average councilman’s 

was $2.411 

In February, 1957, the Syracuse common 
council voted to increase the mayor’s annual 
salary from $15,000 to $20,000 and also to 
the 


increase council 


compensation of the 


$3,500 to $4,000 


councilmen from $2,500 to $3,000 


0 


and of 
All in- 


creases are to be effective January 1, 1958 


president from 








News of the Month 


Annexations in 1956 Establish 
New Record 
TOTAL of 573 cities completed annexa- 
tions during 1956 to establish a new 
record for the period since World War II. 
The 1957 Municipal Year Book shows that 
these 573 cities annexed a total of 644 square 
miles of land or an average of 1.7 square 
miles for cities over 10,000 population and 
one-fifth of a square mile for cities of 5,000 to 
10,000. 

Houston, Texas, completed one of the 
largest annexations ever made by an Ameri- 
can city in one year—187.63 square miles. 
Three other cities also completed large an- 
Mobile, Alabama, 77 
miles; Dallas, Texas, 38 square miles; and 
El] Paso, Texas, 33 square miles. 


nexations: square 


Continuing a trend of the past 12 years, 
cities in California and ‘Texas completed the 
greatest number of annexations and took in 
the largest amount of territory. Annexations 
completed elsewhere in the United States 
were fairly well scattered except for cities in 
the six New England states, none of which 
completed any annexations. 


Adopts Long-Term Street Im- 
provement Program 
_— ING-TERM street improvement pro- 


gram has been adopted in Mount 


Clemens, Michigan (17,027), on the basis of 


recommendations made by a citizens ad- 
visory committee. 

The committee report, noting that one- 
half of the 57 miles of streets in the city are 
deficient, recommended principal reliance 
on special assessments to bring all streets to 
present day standards within a reasonable 
period of time. New pavings will be assessed 
against all benefiting properties on a front 
foot basis as follows: concrete surface—prop- 
erty owner, 65 per cent and city, 35 per cent; 
bituminous concrete—property owners, 75 
seal coat 
property owner, 100 per cent; street inter- 
sections—city, 100 per cent. For resurfacing 


per cent and city, 25 per cent; 


of streets the city will pay 25 per cent and 
property owners the balance of the cost. 

Other elements of policy in Mount Clem- 
ens include the following: (1) All new and 
unimproved streets shall be surfaced with 
concrete with integral curb; (2) The prop- 
erty owner is to be assessed for streets up to 
a 27-foot width; (3) Normal street drainage 
is part of the assessment; (4) No property is 
to be assessed for street improvements more 
than once in 20 years for a concrete surface 
and once in 10 years for bituminous con- 
crete; and (5) Assessments shall apply also 
to street widening projects. 

The committee report includes an inven- 
tory of existing streets, estimates of cost for 
various types of construction and mainte- 
nance, and a review of financing methods for 
street improvements in 17 Michigan cities 
Ropert D. Herrscu, Jr., 
Mount Clemens. 


city manager, 


Voters Approve Multimillion 
Dollar Bond Program 


Vi YTERS of Phoenix, Arizona, by a two- 
to-one majority have authorized a 
$70,000,000 bond program to finance exist- 
ing community needs and to meet the de- 
mands of expected growth in the next five to 
seven years. 

The program calls for issuance of $35,- 
000,000 in water revenue bonds to expand 
existing facilities and purchase private water 
companies and $5,000,000 in airport reve- 
nue bonds. The city’s share of state gasoline 
tax revenue will be used to finance $6,000,- 
000 in 


bonds. 


street widening and improvement 


General obligation bonds call for $14,- 
000,000 for and storm sewers, 
$4,800,000 for park expansion, $4,300,000 
for new municipal building, $400,000 for li- 


sanitary 


brary expansion, $300,000 for a police com- 
pound for minor offenders, and $200,000 for 
enlargement of a high school auditorium. 
The expansion of Phoenix’s water and 
sewer facilities will make it possible to offer 
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these services in a 150-square-mile area. It is 
hoped that by doing this annexation to the 
central city will be more attractive and inde- 
pendent incorporation will be discouraged 
Thus the need for a super metropolitan gov- 
ernment to provide common services for a 
number of municipalities will be eliminated 

Preparation for the actual bond campaign 
was made for more than a year. A citizens 
committee composed of 464 members repre- 
senting all elements of the community sur- 


veyed the community’s needs and recom- 
mended the bond program 

The city council has pledged that it will 
not issue any bonds except upon recommen- 
dation of a citizens bond advisory commit- 


tee. Thus far this committee has recom- 
mended that $10,000,000 in bonds be sold in 
the first block in the fall of 1957 
$10,000,000 issue be sold in the spring of 
1958 


can be financed without an increase in gen- 


and another 


Bonds will not be issued unless they 
eral property or other taxes. Future growth 
of the city and new annexations are expected 
CHARLES A 
the city 


to provide additional revenue 


Esser, administrative assistant to 


) 
manager, Phoenix 


Municipal Radio Service Approved 
by FCC 


HE Federal Communications Commis- 


sion has acted favorably ona peution ol 
the American Municipal Association to cre- 
ate a Local Government Radio Service (see 
Pusptic MANAGEMENT, April, 1957 


2 


p 84) 
based on a 
AMA 


serve 


decision was 


1957, by 


radio service to 


The commission 
petition filed on January 3, 
to provide for one 
cities and other local governments for public 
works, sanitation, police, fire, water system, 
and all Any 
party comments on 

(docket 


The proposed rule making by the commis- 


interested 
may file the 
11990) until September 3, 19 


other activities 


petition 


sion probably will become effective by late 
1957 
the 


be acc epted by 


No applications for frequencies under 
Radio Service 


until 


will 


the 


Local Government 
the commission 
ruling does become final. 
FCC 


type of municipal radio service requires a 


Under present regulations each 


separate transmitter with a separate fre- 


MONTH 


has 


Che 


severely limited the use of radio equipment 


quency high cost of this system 


in smaller municipalities. Quoting from the 


FCC notice of proposed rule making, ‘It is 


anticipated that this service will be of 


benefit to small governmental subdivisions 


having limited funds because, for the first 


time, the Commission’s rules will provide a 
service wherein such governmental sub 
divisions may perform all essential official 
communication 


communications on one 


system.”’ The new radio service will not af 
fect existing single-purpose frequencies for 
police, fire and other radio 
Ropert J. McNutt, 
Woods, Michigan, 


munications committee, 


ScTVICccsS 
city manager, Har per 
and 


chairman, com 


American Munici- 


pal Association 


Licenses Cable System for Home 
Movies on Television 
AR | LI SVILLE, ¢ Jklahoma, has passe d 
an ordinance authorizing the 
lox al 


distribution 


granting 


of a license to a theater company to 


operate a cable system for 


movies to be shown in the home. The theatet 


company proposes to construct, maintain, 


and operate the cable system to transmit 
movies into private homes where they will be 
received on conventional television sets 
Each person subscribing to the home movie 
service will pay a flat monthly fee which 
covers installation charge in the subscriber’s 
home, 

The license agreement sets out the condi 
tions for operation and states specifically 
that “it is not the intention of said license 
that the rights herein given shall be exclu- 
sive.” The theater company must provide 
and maintain complete maps and records 
showing the location of all cable equipment 
and lines. The city reserves the right of pe 
riodic inspection of the cable installations, 
and the license is effective for the period of 
three years with an annual license fee of $25 
plus 1 per cent of the gross receipts of the 
theater company on receipts from customers 
within the city limits 

‘The licensee must carry workmen’s com 
pensation insurance and insurance for public 
liability, automobile liability, and property 


damage. 





Recent Economic Trends 


REVIEW of economic indicators of the 

past several months indicates the tre- 
mendous forces at work in the economy to 
sustain prosperity, provide employment, and 
otherwise produce conditions that are infla- 
tionary in nature. The effects, direct and in- 
direct, on city government can be inferred 
from the tightening of credit, the drop in 
housing and 


production, espec ially the 


shortage of manpower. 
POPULATION 


1957 the population of the 
United States, including armed forces over- 


Early in 


seas, passed the 170 million mark. This is an 
increase of almost 19 million people or better 
than 12 per cent since the 1950 census 

The trend of the 1940 
tinued from 1959 to 1956 in the growth of 


50 decade has con- 


population in standard metropolitan areas 
and, within those areas, in population in- 
creases outside the central cities. The latest 
available data are shown in the 1957 Mu- 
nicipal Year Book. As of March, 1956, the 
civilian population of continental United 
States was 164.3 million of which 96.2 mil- 
lion lived in standard metropolitan areas. 
The growth in total civilian population from 
April, 1950, to March, 1956, was 13.6 mil- 
lion of which 11 

metropolitan areas 


million occurred within 


Within standard metropolitan areas the 
total population increase in six years breaks 
down into 9.7 million increase outside cen- 
tral cities and 2.0 million increase within 
central cities. Stated another way, about 86 
per cent of the population increase in the 
United States since 1950 has been within 
standard metropolitan areas; within those 
areas about 83 per cent of the population 
increase the central 


has occurred outside 


cities. 
HousinG PRODUCTION AND PRICES 
Nonfarm housing starts for the month of 
April were estimated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at 92,000, a drop from 106,000 
starts in April, 1956. The housing starts in 


the first four months of 1957 were lower than 
the corresponding months in 1956 thus con- 
tinuing a tapering off in housing production 
that has been noticeable since the second 
half of 1955. On a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate, the housing starts for 1957 will fall 
below one million for the first time since 
1948. 

The decline in housing starts is not re- 
flected proportionately in the investment for 
housing because of higher prices for newly 
built units. ‘Today’s housing costs more, is 
being built to a extent in 
undeveloped areas outside cities, and is 


much greater 
bringing related problems of governmental 
services. Quoting from the March issue of 
Business Conditions, published by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, ‘‘With developed 
building sites all but used up, residential 
construction activity today calls for a larger 
volume of new public investment than was 
the first New 


streets, sewer lines, water mains, sidewalks, 


true in years after the war 
street lights and schools are part of the price 
a growing community to add to its 
stock of Thus, the 


trend in total expenditure connected with 


pays 
dwellings prospective 
additions to the nation’s housing supply 
doubtless is stronger than spending for the 
housing units themselves.”’ 


WAGES AND SALARIES 

Many factors condition wages and sala- 
ries for city employees, but the most impor- 
tant one in many cities is the union wage 
scale negotiated through collective bargain- 
ing in private employment. The April, 1957, 
issue of Monthly Labor that 
workers in practically every major collective 
bargaining situation in the United States 
received 


Review reports 


additional 
[Che 


made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, cov- 


and 
1956 


wage increases 


fringe benefits during survey, 


ered about 5.7 million workers 
Wage increases of 9 or 10 cents an hour 


were negotiated for 30 cent of these 
unionized workers. For 36 per cent the wage 


increases were 11 or more cents per hour. 


per 
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RECENT ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Better than three-fourths of the collective 
bargaining contracts established or liberal- 
ized premium pay, shift differentials, holi- 
days, vacations, pensions, and other fringe 
take 
account wage increases under collective bar- 


benefits. These statistics do not into 
gaining contracts negotiated for two or more 
years. Such increases, for example, have be- 
come effective recently for many workers in 
steel, railroads, meat packing, and other in- 
dustries. 

Hourly wage scales for unionized building 
trades workers increased about 14 cents an 
hour in 1956. Further increases, although 
much smaller, were noted during the first 
quarter of 1957. These trends supplement 
the higher salaries noted in the 1957 Munici- 
pal Year Book for policemen, firemen, city 
department heads, and general city govern- 
ment employees 


MONEY AND CREDIT 


high 
plateau. According to the Federal Reserve 


Business activity generally is at a 


Bank of Chicago this is a prelude to re- 
newed capital expenditures later in 1957 for 
construction, manufacture of durable goods, 
mining, and other activities. While housing 
starts and auto production are down, other 
elements of the economy have more than 
picked up the slack. The consumers price 
index for May set another record at 119.6, 
thus continuing a steady rise of some 18 
months. 

The municipal bond index as of June 13 
stood at 3.41, the highest figure since the 
early 1930's. Since the municipal bond mar- 
ket is affected by the same factors that deter- 
mine other economic levels, cities can expect 
to pay more for borrowing money for a long 
time to corhe. Although the money supply, 
as represented by savings deposits and other 
equities, has increased in recent months, the 
demand for, money has increased at a faster 
pace. Cities not only must compete with pri- 
vate capital for borrowing money but also 
with other governments, particularly school 
districts. 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 

Construction contracts awarded during 
the first four months of 1957 amounted to 
$10.3 billion according to the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. building  to- 
talled $3.7 the first four 
months-——about equal to the same period in 
1956. Residential building was $4.0 billion 
during the first four months of 1957, down 
6 per cent from 1956. Contracts for heavy 
engineering during this period totalled $2.6 
billion, an increase of 12 per cent over 1956 


Nonresidential 


billion during 


Totals for all types of construction contracts 
are about the same as the comparable period 
in 1956 with the decline in housing being off- 
set by the contracts awarded for heavy en- 
gineering projects. Contracts during the first 
four months indicate that 1957 construction 
activity will approximate the all-time record 
set in 1956. 

The cost of building is reflected in a re- 
lease of the F. W. Dodge Corporation which 
states that any type of structure to be built 
today will be about 142 per cent higher in 
cost than in 1941. The 1941 building dollar 
has a current purchasing power of about 41 
cents. There can be a substantial difference 
between the “cost’’ and “‘price’’ of a struc- 
ture. The latter figure includes cost plus 
overhead for the contractor, profit, architec- 
tural design, and engineering fees. The price, 
for example, on school buildings is reported 
to be as much as 15 to 30 per cent above 
estimated cost. 


MANPOWER 


The best estimates are that manpower 
shortages will continue to plague city gov- 
ernments and other employers for at least 10 
years. A recent report of the United States 
Department of Labor (see City Hall Book- 
shelf) points out that the population in- 
crease to 1965 will outstrip the labor supply. 
The increase in the labor force of some 10 
million men and women is anticipated pri- 


marily in the age groups of 14 to 24 and 35 


and above. The net increase in the prime 
working age group (25 to 44) will be less 
than one million workers. This is accounted 
for principally by the low birth rate during 
the depression. 
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City Provides TV Reception 

r RUTH or Consequences, New Mexico, has 

contracted with a private firm to install an 
electronic device which will be able to pick up the 
signals of the closest television station 150 miles 
away. The television frequency is amplified, con- 
verted, and retransmitted to receiving antennas 
in the town. The service is provided by the city 
government without charge to television owners. 
The city is providing the service not only for resi- 
dents but also to attract tourists and new resi- 
dents. The city-owned electric utility expects that 
with good television reception more television 
more electric 


sets will be installed and hence 


power will be used. 


Recognizes Certified Assessors 

Maryland is the first state to give official recog- 
nition to the designation of Certified Assessment 
Evaluator. This designation has been established 
by the National Association of Assessing Officers 
to those of its members who fulfill specialized pro- 
fessional requirements including the passing of an 
examination on assessment principles. Recogni- 
tion in Maryland is done through a law recently 
passed by the legislature providing for minimum 
and maximum salary scale for supervisors of as- 
sessments and their assistants in that state. The 
law states: “In any political subdivision in which 
the designation of Certified Assessment Evaluator 
has been obtained, and the state tax commission 
shall have approved such designation, the salary 
scale for such position shall be $500 per annum 
greater than the appropriate sum designated in 
the schedule hereinabove in this section.” 


Adopts Swimming Pool Ordinance 

Englewood, New Jersey, has adopted a regula- 
tory ordinance governing the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of private swimming 
pools, The owner or contractor must obtain a per- 
mit from the building inspector for construction 
of the pool and submit plans, specifications, and 
plot layout. The ordinance contains specifica- 
tions and requirements for construction methods, 
materials, water supply, circulation and dis- 
charge of water, and other requirements. A mini- 
mum setback of 50 feet from the street property 


line is required and a setback of 10 to 20 feet from 
side property lines depending on the residential 
areas. All pools must be fenced to prevent access 
except through approved gates or doors. The ap- 
plicant must pay $20 for the construction permit. 
Where water is discharged from the pool into the 
sanitary sewer system, the owner must pay a 
sewer charge to the city of $1.90 per 10,000 gal- 
lons of water used, where the pool has a recircu- 
lating water system, or $7.60 per 10,000 gallons 


of water for pools not recirculating water. 


College Training for Employees 

Employees of the city of Cincinnati can take 
evening courses at the University of Cincinnati at 
one-half the regular tuition rate. The university, 
a city-owned institution, made the reduced tui- 
tion available in September, 1956. A total of 140 
city employees enrolled in evening courses during 
the first semester, and 130 employees in the sec- 
ond semester. Many were enrolled in technical 
The 


city has recruited high school graduates with 


courses, particularly engineering drafting 


mechanical drawing courses and encouraged 
them to enroll in the evening program. The uni- 
versity has cooperated with the city and the fed- 
eral civil service commission in sponsoring sev- 
eral short courses for public employees including 
management analysis, government report writ- 
ing, human relations, and how to supervise. 
Thirty-nine city employees participated in addi- 


tion to a large federal enrollment. 


Radio and TV Programs 

Bangor, Maine, makes extensive use of radio 
and television broadcasting as part of an over-all 
public relations program. A television series was 
presented during a 13-week period from January 
through March, 1956, to acquaint citizens with 
the functions and activities of various city depart- 
ments. Each department head appeared to ex- 
plain the programs and services of his own 
agency. Another 13-week series of television pro- 
grams was run from January through March, 
1957, to discuss current projects of the city in- 
cluding school building programs, hospital ex- 
pansion, industrial 


development, automobile 


parking, and other problems. Each program was 
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organized as a panel discussion with participants 
including department heads, city councilmen, 


and members of citizen committees. The televi- 


sion programs are run from 2:00 to 2:15 p.m. on 


Sundays. The radio series is run on a year-around 


basis with considerable variety in format includ- 
ing reports, interviews, and discussions. The radio 
program is incorporated as part of a 30-minute 


report that is broadcast each Wednesday from 


6:00 to 6:30 p.m. In addition to the municipal 


report, the radio broadcast includes news, 


weather, and other events 


Organizes for Property Control 


Covina, ( alifornia, 8 Organizing a Cor pre 


he nsive inventory and prope rty control svstermn to 


include all city property not expendable during 


h de partment head will list all 


the fiscal year. Fac 
items within the department costing $15 or more 
on special forms which will provide for descrip 
tion, location condition, manufacturer, esti- 
Items hav- 


than $3 


mated cost, estimated life, and so on 


ing a value of less than $15 but more 


such as small tools, desk sets, staples, and so on, 


will be listed on a miscellaneous form. ‘The public 
service department will review the lists with each 


department head, and a centralized inventory list 


will be installed. All city property other than that 


listed on the miscellaneous forms will then be 


numbered and permanently tagged 


Surveys Capital Budget Practices 

About one-fourth of the cities over 10,000 pop- 
ulation have a capital budget for financing and 
planning long term expenditures according to the 
1957 Municipal Year Book published by the Inter 
Managers’ The 


Book data show that 198 out of 792 reporting cities 


national City Association Year 
have a capital budget and that 156 of these cities 
have the capital budget prepared or reviewed by 


The 


ove! 


the planning board or 
Book 
10,000 population have a capital reserve fund for 


About 80 per 


planning agency 


Year data also show that 208 cities 


financing public improvements 


cent of these cities are below 50 O00 pop ilation 


Regulates Sewage Service 
Dubuque, lowa, has passed two ordinances 
regulating sewage service charges and disposal of 
waste into the sanitary system. The sewage serv- 
ice charges are based upon quantity of water con- 
sumed by all lots, parcels of real estate, and build- 


ings that are connected directly or indirectly with 
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the sanitary sewer system. If a property does not 
use a standard city water meter, does not have a 
water meter, Or procures all or part of its water 
outside the city system, the city may determine a 
to establish the rate of charge 


proper method 


I'he city also may base its rates on the strength 
and character of the sewage deposited in this sys- 
tem. For example, suspended solids in excess of 
two and one-half pounds for each 100 cubic feet 
have the additional charge of 1 


of sewage will 


cent for each additional pound, The disposal of 
sewage wastes is prohibited for such materials as 
liquid or vapor having 
150° I any r or 


fied 


a temperature higher than 
wastes containing emulsi 


exceeding a certain analysis; 


| 


havings, or sand; and noxious 


Negotiated Sale of Bonds 
(srand | if} 
$16,000 


saved 
otiation tor 


] 
bli a- 


Lhe general 


6 with § police 
and S460 000) 


building treatment 


plant and expansion « ‘ ser’ facilities 


I he Cily and 
the best erest rate o | 


The 


negotiated for 


per cent bonds were hheid from sale 


later private sale on February 20, 


Phe 


| pon receipt of the funds 


1' with seven companies net interest rate 


) 
Was s 


per cent 


the city reinvested the money in short-term treas- 


ury bills at 3.12 per cent for 90 days to bring in 


& i) The cits plans to keep the money in- 


vested in short-term treasury bills and cash them 


out only as the work progresses, thus providing 
further revenue to offset the interest payments on 


the bonds 


Recent Personnel News 
The Public 


granted $18,22 


Personnel Association has been 


by the Ford Foundation to cata 


logue and evaluate research in personne] 


administration being conducted by all levels of 
government, unl 


ersities, and professional and 


[he 


rescar©e h 


! 
technical 


organizations study will help to 
wuide re 


The 


council in December 


and 


vork 


avoid duplication in 
searchers into areas needing more ‘ 
Palo Alto 


1956, approved a salary adjustment for all city 


California, cit 


employees equal to 1 per cent of their annual 


gross pay. The adjustment was paid on December 
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20 in a lump sum to all employees who had been 
on the payroll for the entire year. For subsequent 
years the city plans to budget enough funds to 
provide a 1 per cent salary adjustment payable 
each year on December 20 on the same basis as 
was done in 1956 . Napa, California, has ini- 
tiated a suggestion award program which is 
based upon written suggestions submitted by city 
employees. The suggestions are to be reviewed by 
a committee composed of the mayor and two 
members of the local insurance association. 
Awards from $10 to $25 for the best suggestions 
will be made. The prize money is being donated 


by the insurance agents association. 


Adopts New Meat Buying System 


Hartford, Connecticut, has adopted a new 
system for buying meats for its municipal) institu- 
tions. ‘The system was developed after a four-year 
study and eliminates the necessity of contacting 
the suppliers every week. After the institutions 
requisition their needs as to grade, size, weight, 
and quality, the purchasing division issues a call 
for bids. Meat buying will be done once a month 
with the supplier being required to make de- 
liveries on a weekly basis. A copy of the contract 
is forwarded to a federal meat inspector who will 
go through the supplier’s plant to pick out the 
grade and quality specified by the city and will 
then time-stamp these meats with a special city 
stamp. No meats will be accepted by the city that 
have been stamped more than 48 hours prior to 
delivery. 


Police and Fire News 

Park Forest, Illinois, is training its policemen 
in the duties of fire fighting and fire prevention, 
so that they may assist in fire department work. 
Similarly firemen are being trained so that they 
may perform certain police station duties and be 
available for other police work in case of emer- 
gency. ... The fire insurance rating for Santa 
Cruz, California, has been advanced from class 
four to class three following a recent survey by the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. The 
improvement in fire insurance class means an ap- 
proximate 10 per cent reduction in insurance pre- 
miums for property owners. The improved rating 
represents municipal efforts in improving fire de- 
fenses including construction of a new fire station, 
replacing and modernizing equipment, installing 
larger water mains, adoption of more stringent 
building and zoning codes, hiring additional fire- 
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men and extending fire training, and improving 
the fire department communications system. . . . 
Tacoma, Washington, has adopted a mutual aid 
agreement for fire fighting services with the cities 
of Puyallup and Olympia and four fire protection 
districts in Pierce County. Charges have been es- 
tablished at the rate of $360 per hour, with a 
maximum of $500, for each piece of fire appara- 
tus sent to the scene of the fire. . . . The governor 
of New York has signed a bill establishing a 56- 
hour work week for all municipal firemen in the 
state by 1962... . Napa, California, has installed 
four telephone emergency communications de- 
vices in new subdivisions. Boxes, painted red, 
white, and green, have been placed on telephone 
poles at four intersections. Each box contains a 
telephone which has a direct line to the police 
department, 


Surveys Fringe Benefits 

Fringe benefits for Philadelphia municipal em- 
ployees generally are more generous than those 
given in local private industry according to a 
study by the Pennsylvania Economy League and 
the Bureau of Municipal Research (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). This was especially true in regard to 
the city’s salaried manual workers who would be 
paid on an hourly basis in industry. The study 
found that the larger business concerns employ- 
ing over 1,000 people gave fringe benefits that 
were comparable to the city’s but that the smaller 
firms were less liberal. A municipal employee 
generally receives more paid holidays, better va- 
cation schedule, more sick leave, and an oppor- 
tunity to retire at an earlier age than given in 
industry. The monetary value of the municipal 
fringe benefit provided for a $4,200-per-year em- 
ployee was 12 to 34 per cent greater than that 
provided by the average of the firms sampled. 


Establishes Development Committee 
Alexandria, Virginia, by resolution of the city 
council, has established a community develop- 
ment committee to study problems of blight and 
substandard housing, investigate available finan- 
cial aid, and present recommendations to the city 
council. Seventy-nine persons representing vari- 
ous community interests have been appointed to 
the committee which expects to complete its work 
late in 1957. The over-all committee is organized 
into a steering committee and six other commit- 
tees concerned with housing codes, area analyses, 
financial needs, rehousing and relocation, city 
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planning, and public relations. The city council 
resolutions stress that all private capital should be 
concerned with the elimination of substandard 
dwellings and that all financial resources should 
be explored including public finances and other 


sources to aid in removing blight. 


Mileage Life of Tires 

Los Angeles County has studied the perform- 
ance of all tires by brand and number and the ex- 
act mileage received from each. Tires damaged 
by accidents and other road hazards, as well as 
those worn out in normal use, were included. 
The over-all average for all makes indicated that 
the county was receiving approximately 18,000 
miles per unit. An examination of the perform- 
ances of the various tires by brands indicated 
some fell well below this average, many were 
somewhat below it, and only a few exceeded it. 
By disregarding the lowest bids, the county found 
that by paying a few cents more, it could pur- 
chase the brands of tires that were found to give 
the best mileage. Only three tire brands at that 
time exceeded their basic requirements. Accord- 
ingly purchase of all other brands was discon- 
tinued. Any tire manufacturer who feels that his 
tires will meet the standards that the county has 
set may request that they be tested in actual oper- 
ation. As a result, two additional brands were 
added to the county’s acceptable list. 


Organizational Changes 
Northfield Town and Northfield Village, Ver- 


mont, have consolidated their street departments 


to provide for more effective operation. The con- 
solidation was made in 1956 and has brought 
some financial savings, better control for the 
town and village manager, and pooling of per- 
sonnel and equipment... . Glendale, Arizona, 
has adopted a home rule charter providing for a 
mayor, elected for a two-year term, and for a city 
council of six members chosen for four-year over- 
lapping terms... . Effective July 1, the health 
departments of Oakland and Alameda County, 
California, were consolidated. The merger of the 
departments was approved in a referendum in 
1956, and the city council and the county board 
of supervisors issued a joint statement to the em- 


ployees of the two departments guaranteeing that 
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their employment rights would be fully protected 
under the merger Glendale, California, has 
approved several charter amendments designed 
to improve municipal administrative organiza- 
tion and operation, One amendment permits the 
reorganization of related public works type activi- 


Another 


amendment increases the limit on certain con- 


ties into a department of public works 


tracts which may be let without bidding and the 
limit on work which may be done by city em- 
ployees without special council authorization 

Lansing, Michigan, has adopted a new city char- 
ter which provides for a department of finance 
with divisions of treas- 


accounting, assessment, 


ury, and personnel. In addition, the city council 
has changed from 16 aldermen elected by wards 
for terms of two years to eight councilmen, four 
elected by wards and four at large for four-year 
terms. 
No Union Representation 
Voters of Grand Rapids, Michigan, have re 

jected a city charter amendment which would 
have required that one of the five members of the 
city civil service board be a representative of or- 
ganized labor. Union spokesmen supported the 
amendment, contending that a labor representa 
tive could bring to the board better understand- 
ing of the problems of the workers with whom the 
also argued that 


board constantly deals. They 


labor should have equal representation with 
other community interests. ‘The-opponents to the 
amendment maintained that if the civil service 
board were to remain neutral and impartial, no 
special interest group as such should be granted 


representation, 


Training for Food Handlers 

The Albuquerque, New Mexico, Health De- 
partment provides educational courses for restau- 
rant workers and other food handling personnel 
on a continuing basis. Two-hour sessions are held 
periodically in four different sections of the city to 
make the program widely available. Food service 
workers are taught the essentials of personal hy- 
giene, protecting food from contamination, stor- 
age and preservation of food, insect and rodent 
control, and cleanliness of the entire food service 
Films are shown to illustrate 


operation Vanious 


phases of the program 








Management Digest 


Suggestions Offered for Labor 
Relations in Public Service 
aot S public administrator must take a 

practical approach in dealing with organ- 
ized labor. Unions are growing steadily in govern- 
The 


theories that collective bargaining does not apply 


ment and their influence cannot be ignored 


in government and that labor cannot strike 
against the government are no longer infallible 

The administrator must cope with the prob- 
lems of limited experience in collective bargain- 
ing, the tendency of labor to by-pass the execu- 
the legislature, labor 


tive for leaders’ failure to 


understand government personnel administra- 
tion, threats of political reprisals, and time con- 
suming negotiations and arbitrations 

The administrator should realize also that the 
union leader has similar problems, such as lack of 
experience with public service, limitation of la- 
bor’s right to strike, complexity of authority and 
responsibility between various branches of gov- 
ernment, failure of political promises to material- 
ize, and the general delay in the final enactment 
of agreed policies 

Ihe administrator should be willing to accept 
the following four basic principles: (1) Recognize 
existing unions and accept collective bargaining 
as a means to settling grievances; (2) Have a sin- 
cere desire to make collective bargaining work; 
(3) Accept good labor relations as part of the 
entire concept of human relations; and (4) As- 
sume the responsibility for effective labor rela- 
tions and refrain from passing the problem to an- 
other governmental authority 

Finally, the administrator should 


put into 


practice the following suggestions: (1) Consult 
with labor leaders before undertaking any project 
which may be of interest to them; (2) Give labor 
credit for new benefits instituted; (3) Avoid inter- 
fering with the internal operations of labor un- 
ions; (4) Understand what labor wants and be 
willing to compromise; (5) Train supervisors and 
personne! officers in labor relations matters; and 
(6) Devote sufficient time or appoint an author- 
ized official who can devote the time to meet and 
“Practical Labor Relations in 


” By Eli Rock. Public Personnel 


deal with labor 
the Public 


Review, April, 1957 


Service 


Ways To Attract Top Men 
to Government Service 
OVERNMENT should exploit further the 
possibilities of nonmonetary and nonmate- 
rial satisfaction to attract capable people for high 
level positions. Official recognition and the be- 
stowing of honors and awards might be used as 
compensation for the personal and monetary sac- 
rifices incurred by persons entering government 
to assume top policy-making and administrative 
positions 
In addition substantial increases in salaries to 
narrow the differences between public and pri- 
vate salaries should be used as a means to reduce 


the number of career executives who leave 


vovVv- 
ernment for higher paying jobs in private em- 


ployment. Education should be asked to incul- 


ate in students an awareness of the need for per- 
sonal responsibility towards government 

With 80 per cent of our working population 
being employed by someone else the freedom of 
entering government for any long length of time 
is curtailed. Consequently an individual who re- 
lies upon his length of service with his employer 
for promotion, financial benefits, and retirement 
security hesitates to jeopardize what he has ac- 
cumulated for the unrewarding and sometimes 
unreliable career of government service regard- 
less of the level of position that may be offered 

Many of the persons who are assuming top 
administrative policy-making posts today are 
men who have retired from their private employ- 
ment or younger men who consider their posi- 
tions as temporary appointments. ‘The complex- 
ity and vast responsibilities of government require 
that our top men have the physical stamina, the 
energy, and the time to do their jobs completely. 
Consequently service in government should not 
be considered a secondary task to be engaged in 
as a leisure activity or as part-time duty but as a 
prime responsibility of our public spirited and 
competent citizens Government, therefore, 
should endeavor to find the means that will give 
the individual personal satisfaction in performing 
such a “Staffing 
Side.” By John A. Perkins 


Review, Winter, 1957 


Democracy’s 


Publi 


service 
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Administration 
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THe Civ Servici 
Miami. Dade County Research Foundation, 
213 North East Second Avenue, Miami 32 
Florida. 1957 


SYSTEM OF THE CITY OF 
, 
12pp. 


A Comparison OF FrinGce Benertrs in Crry Gov- 


ERNMENT AND PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT IN PHILA- 


DELPHIA. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Pennsylvania Economy League, 1321 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 7. 1957. 65pp. $1. (See 


p 162 


How To MAKE A MANUAL. By 
H. John Ross. Office Research Institute, P.O. 


Sox 744, 


PROCEDURI 


Miami 43, Florida. Fourth edition, 


1956. 12 pp $6.50. 


IMPROVED TECHNIQUES FOR ADMINISTRATION AND 


ConrTROI American Management Associa- 


tion, 151 Sroadway, New York 36. 1957 
64py 

IMPROVING MANAGERIAL PERFORMANCE. Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1515 Broad- 


way, New York 36. 1957. 70pp 
A MANUAL ON 


S. Curvin. Smith, Barney and Company, 14 
Wall Street, New York 5. 1956 64pp & 0 


Mounicipat Bonps. By Winthrop 


MEETINGS O1 


AND (COMMI 


OPEN STATE AND Loca Boarps 


tons. Legislative Research Coun- 
104pp (Re- 


views practices in the state legislature, county 


cil, State Capitol, Boston. 1957 


boards, city coum ils, S¢ hool committees, and 


special boards in Massachusetts. Summarizes 


j 


what is done in other states.) 


Meertines or Lecistative Bopies 
Brown Acr. By Albert G 
Feder. Bureau of 
niversity of Califor- 
69pp. $1.75. (Reviews 


Orpen Pusat 
CALIFORNIA 
Picherell 


Public 


and 


Edward L 
Administration, | 


serkeley. 1 


state law 


nila, 
vhich generally prohibits nonpublic 
local California legislative bodies 


Present 


whom thought the act 


pinions of public officials, many of 
local 


and opinions of newspapermen, 


would destroy 


government, 
most of whom the ught the act would be he lp- 
ful. Summarizes in an appendix the public 


meeting laws in the other 47 states.) 


Our MAaAnpowrer—19 1965. Department of 


Labor, Government Printing Office, Washing 


ton 25, D.C. 1957. 30 cents 
RECREATIONAL Use or Water Suppry Reser- 
vorrs. By Stanley Scott and John F. McCarty 


Bureau of Public Administration, | 
Berkeley. 19 Bpp. $1 


using 


niversity 
of California, 


(Reviews arguments for and against 


water supply reservoirs for recreational pur- 
poses Disc usscs the leval aspec ts of the prob- 


lem, attitude of state administrators, recent 


legislative proposals, and practices and policies 


in 24 states.) 


Report ON First Conrerence ON MUNICIPAI 


ADMINISTRATION. Administrative Services De 


partment, City Hall, Boston. 1956, 58pp 


SHoppinc Cenrers Resrupiep. (1) EmMeraine 


PATTERNS. 78pp. (2) PracricaAL ExperieNnci 
166pp Urban Land Institute, 1200 18 Street 
N.W Washington 1). 1957. $5 each 


(Part One contains a study of planning prin 


ciples and development policies including 


population shift to the suburbs, market anal: 


sis, site evaluation and planning, architectural 


designing, leasing and financing, and opera 


tions and management. Part ‘Two discusses 


practical experiences and contains the illustra 


tive and statistical analyses of shopping cen 


ters which are in operation 


Unrrorm Crime Reports. Federal Bureau of In 


vestigation, Washington 25, D.C. 1 119pp 
(Presents statistical data on major crimes b 
and rural areas, states, gee 


urban raphical 


divisions, and cities over 


Reports a 1 


000 population 
per cent increase in major crimes 


committed during 1956 and significant per 


centage increases in arrests of persons under 


18% years of age 


VoTe ON THE CHARTER 
Board, 213 North East Second A 


ami 32, Florida. 19 


Metropolitan Charter 
venue, Mi 
Z6pp Contains dige 

Hart 


of Miami metropolitan charter ee 


I. ‘Toulmin’s 


article, p. 151 









-+-.and the facts are the reason 
behind the big switch to 


LEACH PACKMASTER 


Frequent, economical refuse collection tops the list of 
important municipal services the modern community is 
expected to provide. That's why today’s public official 
is taking a close look at all the facts before selecting 
refuse collection equipment ‘ F 
The LEACH PACKMASTER scores high on all those Attachable Container 

vital points essential to fast, low cost refuse collection. LEACH PACKMASTER 
Yes, that’s the reason city after city is selecting it to do : 
the job. A super-fast loading cycle . . . ease of operation Ats small additional cost, the LEACH 
... low (4Y-inches below truck frame) loading height PACKMASTER is available with the 

2 & & 


le LV, hie waa fe ripe exclusive Attachable Container attach- 
- wide, roomy 4 Cubic yard hopper capacity . . . ment. Mobile, one cubic yard contain- 


fewer trips to the disposal site . . . lower maintenance ets are spotted at your commercial 
costs . . . wider selection of body sizes. These are just stops and emptied mechanically. Han- 
a few of the outstanding advantages you get with the dling costs for commercial pick ups 
LEACH PACKMASTER. are drastically cut. 











Why not get all the facts by writing for literature today. See for your- 
self how the PACKMASTER can lower refuse collection costs for you. 
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Please send me additional LEACH PACKMASTER 
literature. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
PM.57 


| 
| 
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TITLE | 
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TO BUILD CONFIDENCE WITH TAXPAYERS... 


The Burroughs Sensimatic can truly be 
your one-machine accounting department 


Burrougns Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine. Its speed with budgetary and 
general accounting saves you both time 
and money. The Sensimatic cuts your 
machine accounting costs so low it pays 
for iteelf over and over again 


The Burroughs Sensimatic 
has no rival for speed and 
accuracy in any budgeting 
accounting job. It masters 
general accounting, too 
including water billing, tax 
billing and payroll compu 
tation. The Sensimatic has 
exactly the time-saving, 
work-saving features it takes 
to process them 80 much 
simpler, faster. 


The exclusive sensing panel 
accurately directs the Sensi 
matic through an_ entire 
operation. The operator 
simply indexes the amount 
and touches the motor bar 
The Sensimatic has all the 
instructions it needs to wrap 
up the comple te job 
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The budget ledger and run 
ning journal are printed 
quickly and accurately 
Then, with a simple turn of 
the job selector knob, your 
Sensimatic stands ready to 
tackle other jobs as well 


Watch its confident, quick 
performance. Convince your 
self. Call our nearest branch 
office for a free demonstra 
tion. Or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 











From Among the Smallest — Lindsay, Okla. 
To the Largest — New York City... 
Cities all over America are installing 


THE aaah) system 






And among them are scores of cities with city manager form of 
government! Pictured at right is a truck-mounted Dempster- 
Dumpster dumping one of the many detachable containers it 
serves in Cincinnati. Picture above right originally appeared on 
front page of New York Journal-American showing how the 
Dempster-Dumpster equipment operated without interruption col- 
lecting waste and refuse following hurricane. Directly above you 
see the new Dempster-Dumpster LFW 253-C that has recently 
been installed by Lindsay, as well as many other cities. This 
modern Dempster-Dumpster handles containers up to and includ- 
ing 15 cu. yd. capacities, yet mounts on but a 18,000 GVW truck 
chassis and combines many improvements in design. Lindsay, 
less than 3,500 population, is an example of the many progressive 
small cities with city managers stepping forward to clean up 
alleys, increase sanitation, and at the same time reduce refuse 
collection costs with the Dempster-Dumpster System. Write today 
for complete information. Mention you saw this advertisement Ask us to send you complete litera- 
in your Public Management Magazine. Dempster Brothers, Inc. ture on the modern Dempster- 
Dumpster LFW 253-C. 
PICKING UP 
15-YARD 
CONTAINER 





HAULING IT 
TO DUMP 


DUMPING LOAD 
INSTANTLY ! ™ 








DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Knoxville 17, Tennessee 


MENTION YOUR MAGAZINE WHEN INQUIRING 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 
Management Consultants Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service ls a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers - irchitects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 


P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 4-4475 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Consulting Engineers 


Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or 
dinances and Expert Testimony ¢ Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 


Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. ¢ Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and ‘Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification ¢« Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade ‘Territory 
surveys—Street plans—/oning—Park and Re« 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment— Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. lliff Ave Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 


Traffic Parking Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
Rate Studies «¢ Financial and Economic Analy 
ses * Planning « Feasibility Reports « Valua 
tions « Organization and Management Studies 
First National Bank Bldg e Denver 2, Colo 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports . Valuations Laboratory 
Statler Building « Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys « Procedure studies « Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg Philadelphia, Pa 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. GOTH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILI 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Vee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Screet 


Chicago 47, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


























Now avatable 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1957 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EDITION 


“The Municipal Year Book 
is the useful and 
comprehensive reference 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.” 
The American City 


most 


“The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
questions of local offi- 
cials..—American Munic- 
ipal Association 


PARTIAL TABLE 


PART ONE 

Governmental Units 
Municipal Highlights of 1956 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities Over 5,000 
Functional Characteristics of Cities 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 

Developme nts in 1956 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employ 

ees, Payroll, Hours of Work, Overtime, et 

Cities Over 10,000 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 
Developments in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Purchasing 
Municipal Purchasing Data 
Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as _ the 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
National Mu- 
nicipal Review 


most 


in its field.” 


“No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book * Ray W WILSON 
City Manager, Phoenix, 
Arizona, 





OF CONTENTS 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 
Deve lopme nts in 1956 in Each City Activity 
lables Giving Individual Data: 
City Planning Data 
Fire Department Data 
Police Department Data 


tefuse Collection Practices 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mavors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs in all Cities 
over 10.000 by States 
Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Re ports Issued in 1956 
Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


Approximately 600 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10, postpaid 


INTERNATIONAL ¢ 


ITY 


MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 











